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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—CowPer. 
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BEAUTIFUL WINTER 
PICTURE. 


We publish the beautiful 
winter picture on this page 
by kind permission of the 
Golden Days of Philadelphia, 
and the story is this: — 

The owner of the farmhouse 
which appears at the top of 
the picture, through great 
misfortune felt compelled 
to sell the farm for half its 
value to the old skin-flint at 
the lower part of the picture, 
who is on his way to have 
the deed signed. But a tele- 
gram for the farmer had come 
to the telegraph office from 
a relative that the farm need 
not be sold, as a draft was on 
its way to pay the debt. The 
boy in the centre of the pic- 
ture was instructed to go with 
great speed across lots and 
endeavor to reach the house 
with the telegram before the 
old skin-flint got the deed 
signed. The boy, exhausted 
with the effort, fell when in 
sight of the house, but with 
quick thought put the tele- 
gram in his mitten and told 
his dog to carry it to the 
house. The dog started at 
once with great speed for the 
house and reached there be- 
fore the old skin-flint, and so 
saved the farm. 


50,000 TROOPS IN CUBA. 


We see in daily papers of 
January 19th that Major-Gen- 
eral Wood tells the Senate 
Committee that fifty thousand 
of our soldiers should be sta- 
tioned in Cuba. Add to these 
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what will be needed in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, and you have [as the result of 
this war] nearly a hundred thousand of our 
young men sent to these malarious tropical 
islands in time of peace. 

If this should lead [as would be quite 
probable] to collision with any strong Euro- 
pean power, it may cost us hundreds of 
thousands of lives and thousands of millions 
of dollars. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


acted upon that advice, what would have 
been saved? 

(1.) Some two hundred millions of dollars 
already spent—a sum sufficient to have sup- 
ported for one year twenty thousand mission- 
aries to go out into all the world and preach 
to every nation the gospel of ‘‘ Peace on 
earth and good will to men.”’ 

(2.) All the sufferings and deaths of our 
soldiers in the Cuban war. 

(3.) All the sufferings and deaths of 
Spanish soldiers and sailors in that war. 

(4.) The deaths by starvation of probably 
more than one hundred thousand Cuban men, 
women and children. 

Is it wonderful that we consider that 
unnecessary war an outrage upon civiliza- 
tion and humanity ? Gro. T. ANGELL. 


It is the business of this paper to teach the 
children of America, and so far as lies in our 
power, the children of the whole world, that 
war is just what General Sherman said of it, 
*¢ War is hell,’’? both for animals and men. 


What Senator John W. Daniel, of Virginia, 
says: 


TEN MILLION CARTRIDGES. 


We see in our morning paper of January 6th 
that ex-President Cleveland stated to a rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press that he 
understood that ten million cartridges are be- 
ing manufactured for the United States gov- 
ernment in Birmingham, England. Whom 
are these cartridges intended to kill? 


FIFTEEN MORE WARSHIPS. 


We see that the administration asks Con- 
gress to vote money to build fifteen more 
warships. 

If the matter rested on our decision we 
would not vote fifteen cents for any such 
purpose. 

We read in to-day’s papers [January 28th] 
of the thousands that are still dying of star- 
vation in Cuba, and we think our govern- 
ment instead of building more warships had 
better send relief to these starving people. 

It is only a little way from Washington to 
Cuba, and we cannot forget those starving 
there. 

We read again in to-day’s paper of the 
feasting and dancing at the White House 
last night continued into the early morning, 
and we cannot prevent our thoughts going 
back to that scene in Belshazzar’s palace 
when the fingers of a mysterious hand wrote 
on its wall, ‘‘Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin.”’ 


DO YOU DESPAIR? 


Do you despair of our country’s future, 
Mr. Angell? 

No — It looks just now as though we were 
rapidly drifting down the current towards a 
Niagara of militarism and war. 

But I have faith in the American people 
when once awakened to the danger, and I 
hope there are spiritual powers about us 
which will help to awaken them. 

‘** And when the servant of the man of God 
was risen early and gone forth, behold an 
host compassed the city, both with horses 
and chariots, and his servant said unto him, 
Alas, my master; how shall we do? 

And he answered fear not; for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them. 

And Elisha prayed, and said Lord I pray 
thee open his eyes that he may see. 

And the Lord opened the eyes of the young 
man, and he saw; and behold the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.” 


| Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 6th.| 

HAVANA, Jan. 6.—Senator John W. Daniel, 
of Virginia, was present at the evacuation 
ceremonies at the palace last Sunday, and 
returned yesterday from a two days’ visit 
to Matanzas. To a reporter he said in part 
last night: ‘“‘The people, outside of the 
wealthy in the cities, are in the deepest 
poverty and distress. General Davis, who 
is Governor of Pinar del Rio, tells me that 
one-half of the people have perished in the 
war. 

“There were 15,000 Spanish troops at 
Matanzas when I reached there a few days 
ago. I have seen thousands of them, and | 
officers and men alike have deported them- | 
selves admirably, with courtesy, dignity, 
and propriety. 

“There is no word that can adequately 
portray the utter desolation of the poor. 
The faces of hundreds of women and chil- 
dren haunt me. I have never before seen 
the like, and I hope never to see the like 
again. It would turn a stone to tears to see 
the scores of little ragged girls and boys 
and many times more equally destitute 
women stretching forth their emaciated 
hands and peering into the car windows 
at all stations with their eager faces, crav- 
ing the least contribution of bread or money. 
The work of charity has instant call.’’ 

{If this unnecessary, and in our opinion, 
most unjustifiable Cuban war has not been 
“hell on earth”’ to the poor Cubans, what has 
it been ?—EDITOR. } 


<i 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN SAVED. 


On April 2nd last [representing our ‘“‘ Am- 
erican Humane Education Society ” and its 
over thirty thousand ‘Bands of Mercy’’] 
we sent to President McKinley the follow- 
ing telegram, which was published in all 
Boston daily papers, and copies sent to all 
members of Congress: — 

To the President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


If I were the President of the United States (which 
Iam certainly most thankful that I am not) I would 
not hesitate to say to Congress, if it becomes neces- 
sary, and to the whole civilized world, that in the 
present condition of negotiations with the Spanish 
Government we have, in my judgment, no more right 
to force Spain into a war, and kill perhaps fifty thou- 
sand of the young men compelled to serve in her 
armies and navy, than a pirate has to commit murder 
on the ocean or a highwayman to commit murder on 
the land. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


If President McKinley had accepted and 


WHAT GENERAL MILES SAYS. 

“ Let it be borne in mind by the country that out of 
the army of 325,000 men enlisted in the late war with 
Spain, only 52,000 saw actual service. The remainder 
never left their camps. There never was an army the 
physical superior of those men who went to the front, 
and no volunteer army superior to those who remained 
in camp. And yet, how they faded away with dis- 
ease, like snowin June. Inthirty days after the army 
landed in Cuba only a small percentage of the num- 
ber could walk without being supported. Everyone 
knows what their condition was when they returned 
to their own country.” 

Boston Transcript, Jan. 14, 1899. 


HEROES. 


We have no doubt that Admiral Dewey 
is a very respectable gentleman and a good 
officer, and carried out his orders faithfully 
“to destroy the Spanish fleet’? at Manila, but 
we really cannot see that it was much of 
a battle which his ships fought without the 
loss of a single man. 

It strikes us that lots of our firemen, police- 
men, locomotive engineers, captains of ocean 
steamers, coast - guard men who save the 
lives of wrecked sailors, and Red Cross 
nurses and Sisters of Charity and doctors in 
the hospitals are constantly doing acts quite 
as heroic as any done by any officer in our 
late unnecessary war. 

When a few years ago we had the privilege 
of addressing some nine hundred of the 
Philadelphia police, it was said to the audi- 
ence by one of the prominent gentlemen 
present, that he had found by the statistics 
that a much larger percentage of the Phila- 
delphia police were wounded in their efforts 
to protect the lives and property of their 
fellow-citizens than in our regular army in 
time of war. 

Take that instance which occurred the 
other day, in which John F. Quinn, a Boston 
policeman, stopped in a crowded thorough- 
fare four runaway horses, and at ten times 
the risk of his own life which Admiral 
Dewey had at Manila, saved the lives of 
perhaps a dozen or more people, saying 
nothing of the lives of four valuable horses. 

We wish all our readers could read an 
article we have just read on ‘‘The Lepers of 
Molokai” in the Sandwich Islands, and see 
the work of the Catholic Sisters of Mercy 
and priests and some Protestants, who at 
the certain risk of what is infinitely worse 
than death, have for the sake of God and 
humanity, consecrated their lives to relieve 
so far as possible the sufferings of these 
rotten and mutilated people, and they will 
then know who are the true heroes and 
heroines whose names should stand highest 
in the estimation of mankind. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


“MOVING ARTILLERY AT PUERTO 
RICO.”’ 


In Harper’s Weekly, which comes to our 
table on this January 7th, we find a most 
striking picture of the cruelties inflicted 
upon horses in war. 

We cannot help wishing that some of those 
politicians who are so anxious to rush our 
nation into war could be turned into horses 
{or mules} and sent into the war to know 
the suffering they cause to be inflicted upon 
innocent dumb creatures. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
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Founders uf American Band cf Mercy. 

Geo. T. ANGELL and Rev. THoMaAs TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JosEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over thirty-five thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 

probably over a million members. 
PLEDGE. 

“IT will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 

. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a “‘ Band of 
Mercy ”’ by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed—to the pledge, also 
the name chosen for the “ band”’ and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of 
the president: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,”’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ** Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


WAR AS 
A RELIGION. 


Recent discus- 
sions in Germany 
on militarism 
have called atten- 
tion to the con- 
stant use which 
the world is mak- 
ing of the name 
of God and relig- 
ion in defending 
militarism. The 
theory that God 
delights in war, 
and that He fights 
on the side of the 
heaviest battal- 
ions, has no doubt 
won more souls to 
the eternal death 
to which Satan 
desires to consign 
them than any 
other error which 
he has been able 
to instil in the 
mind of man. 

Youths’ 
Instructor. 


GENERAL 
SHAFTER. 


General Shafter says: 
“My plan would be 
to disarm the natives 
in the Philippine Isl- 
ands, even if we kill 
half of them in doing 

How many Ameri- 
can soldiers would 
die in doingit? 

Does President Mc- 
Kinley agree with 
General Shafter? 


AT THE SET OF THE SUN. 


At the set of the sun, 

When our work is done, 
With all its tangled web; 

When the clouds drift low, 

And the stream runs slow, 
And life is at its ebb; 


As we near the goal, 
When the golden bowl 
Shall be broken at its fount; 
With what sweetest thought 
Shall the hour be fraught, 
What precious most shall we count? 


Not the flame of the sword, 
Nor the wealth we have stored 
In perishable things of earth— 
Not the way we have trod 
With the intellect broad, 
Though that were of precious worth; 


Nor the gain we achieved 

Through the hearts we have grieved, 
And left unhelped by the way; 

Nor the laurel of fame, 

When, for worldly acclaim, 
We toiled in the heat and the fray. 


Ah, no! ’tis not these 

Will give our hearts ease, 
When life sinks iow in the west, 

But the passing sweet thought 
ood we have wrought, 
ened lives we have blest. 


Of the 
The sad 


And the love we have won, 
And the love beckoning on 
From His islands far and dim; 
Love out of the light, 
Shining into the night, 
The night which leadeth to Him. 


Boston Transcript. 


THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON. 


We give, by kind permission of A. Shuman & Co., 
Boston, this beautiful picture of the Old South 
Church, Boston, where the hundred or more pigeons 
which are fed twice every day from our office windows 
find their lodgings. 

From a beautiful description of Venice in the 
Boston Pilot we take the following:— 

“And the pigeons of Venice that frequent the 
square of St. Mark’s, perch upon the heads and 
flanks of the bronze horses regardless of the respect- 
able antiquity to which these marvellous works lay 
claim. These pigeons constitute one of the special 
features of this spot. They frequent the place and 
they scarcely move before the feet of the passers-by. 
They flock around women and children who throw 
them grain, and they crowd in dozens on the shoul- 
ders and arms and hands of their benefactors. It is 
one of the most charming of sights to see a young 
girl surrounded by these beautiful blue doves, and 
half timid and half boldened by the tameness of the 
birds, offer her hands and arms as resting-places for 
them. At a certain hour each day, as soon as the 
clock strikes, they fly in hosts from all parts of the 
city, for that is their dinner hour in the Piazza of 
San Marco, and all other engagements give way 
before this. A noble lady some years ago left a be- 
quest to have them thus fed. They have been in pos- 
session of the square of St. Mark so long that their 
origin is forgotten. The Senate of Venice, having 
legislated once for all the people, made laws, sanc- 
tioned by severe penalties, for the protection of these 
birds and against anyone who would do them mis- 
chief. 

“And this evidence of kindness of heart of the 
people ‘of Venice helps to make more enjoyable and 
impressive the other special characteristics of the 
place.” 
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Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, February, 1899. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or | 
ten cents and receive twenty copies. We | 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one | 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


—_> 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

S@-In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent | 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month five 
hundred and forty-five new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
thirty-five thousand five hundred and siz. 


THREE PICTURES OF THE HORSE. 


Picture 1. A horse left at the door of a store—a 
look of pain on his face, so tied up that he cannot 
turn his head or neck either way, up ordown. Heis 
by the hour left in this way. Thisis a common hard- 
ship of the horse. Picture 2. A horse trotting under 
the constant strain of the check-rein, bearing all the 
time on his face a look of pain, his nose poking for- 
ward, his ears loosely falling, no joy in his trot. 
This is the outward suffering of the check-reined 
horse. Picture 3. Lookathis mouth! See the foam 
there. Look inside and see the rub of the tightly 
clenched bits. He dares not move his head on ac- 
count of pain from the tightened bridle, so he 
rolls his eyes towards you. Study the bit; look close- 


ly at it, and you will probably see that it was puton 
this morning just as it was taken off last night, 
neither scrubbed nor washed, and thus it was poked 
into his mouth. See the dripping from his mouth— 
this is from the hard scrape of the irons inside, and 
is as unnatural to the right condition of a horse as of 
a man.—Nyack Evening Journal. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND PROTEC- 
TION OF DUMB ANIMALS. 


At the January meeting of the directors of ‘The 
American Humane Education Society” and “ Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals” held on the 18th ult., President Angell re- 
ported that the whole number of cases dealt with by 


| the Societies’ officers during the past month had 


been 1641, 48 horses had been taken from work, and 126 
horses and other animals had been mercifully killed. 
A man had been employed constantly in looking after 
the homeless and suffering cats and dogs, feeding 
those that needed it, and having those that were in 
great suffering mercifully killed. 

545 new * Bands of Mercy” have been formed during 
the month, making a total of 35,506. 

It was voted to present the Society’s medal to Patrol- 
man John F. Quinn, who recently at great risk of his 
life succeeded in stopping four valuable runaway 
horses on Atlantic Avenue, which, but for his stop- 
ping would probably have occasioned serious acci- 


dent and perhaps death both to themselves and the | 


people passing on the Avenue. 


A SHORT CATECHISM ON THE CUBAN 
WAR FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 


[From the Chicago Standard, Baptist Weekly. } 


Q. Why did the United States go to war with 
Spain? A. To help the Cubans. 

Q. What was the matter with the Cubans? A. 
Spain would not let them be independent. 

Q. What else? A. Spain treated the inhabitants 
cruelly in trying to suppress rebellion. 

Q. How did the war result? A. Spain was badly 
defeated. 

Q. Why was she defeated? A. Because we had 
better guns and better men to aim them. 

Q. When the war was over, what did the Govern- 
ment do for the Cubans? A. Not much of anything, 
except to allow charitably disposed citizens to feed a 
few of the starving people. 

Q. Then the war was not anentiresuccess? A. Oh, 
yes, for it opened a way for us to expand. 

Q. Why did we need toexpand? A. Because there 
was not room enough in the United States for all the 
politicians who wanted jobs. This is not the reason 
usually published. 

Q. How did it happen that the opportunity to ex- 
pand came just at the time when it was needed? A. 
Some say it was providential. 

Q. How can we be sure that it was providential? 
A. Because Dewey sunk one Spanish fleet without 
losing a man, and Schley and Sampson sunk another 
with the loss of one killed. 

Q. What does that prove? A. 
our manifest destiny to expand. 

Q. What connection have these two naval victories 
withexpansion? A. The one gave us control of Man- 
ila, the other of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Q. What kind of control? A. Possession by right 
of conquest. 

Q. Did we declare a war of conquest? A. No, we 
declared war to help the Cubans, and the President 
said that we did not desire to acquire territory; but 
that was before we knew that we needed to expand. 

Q. When did we find thatout? A. The newspa- 
pers found it out during the week beginning May 1, 
1898; the religious newspapers and the ministers 
(some of them) found it out about July 4; the Presi- 
dent found it out when he heard the crowds applaud 
his remarks at various railroad depots in the West. 

Q. Are yousure that was the time the President 
made up his mind to expand? A. 
say so. 

Q. Why dothe religious newspapers and the min- 
isters want toexpand? A. Because they think mis- 
sionaries should be sent to the Philippines. 

Q. But why cannot be sent to the 
Philippines under a United States protectorate with- 
out annexing the islands? A. Nobody knows. 

Q. What other argument is there for expansion? 
A. The commercial argument. The annual revenue 
of the Philippines under Spanish rule has been about 
214,000,000. 

Q. What has been the net revenue, after expenses 
of administration were paid? A. Itis stated at less 
than $300,000. 

Q. Whatis the largest revenue that the United 


It proves that it is 


The newspapers 


missionaries 
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States could expect under the best government? 
Possibly as much as $10,000,000. 

Q. What would be the cost of the army and navy 
necessary to conquer the rebellious savages of the 
archipelago? A. Not less than $60,000,000 a year, and 
probably much more. After the islands were paci- 
fied, the annual expense would be at least $30,000,000. 

Q. Where is the profit of the United States coming 
from, especially as she has promised Spain $20,000,000 
in advance? A. Nobody knows. 

Q. Who will pay the bills? A. Everybody who 
buys tea, patent medicines, money-orders, or uses 
checks or express receipts or telegrams. 

Q. Will these taxes be sufficient? A. Probably 
not; they will have to be increased or new ones 
added. 

Q. Is there any other argument for expansion? A. 
Yes, the American flag must never be hauled down. 

Q. Does not that depend on the reason for which 
the flag is hauled up? A. No. 

Q. What is the logical support of this argument? 
A. Thereis none. But it sounds well. 

Q. Will it not be necessary to haul down the Am- 


A. 


| erican flag in Cuba when the inhabitants are ready 


for self-government, if the President’s promise is ful- 
filled? A. Some say that we shall have to annex 
Cuba before we get through. 

Q. If we annex the Philippines what shall we do 
with them? A. Govern them asa colony. 

Q. Will their representatives have a voice in the 
Government of the United States? A. Of course not, 
except possibly one educated voter out of several hun- 
dred inhabitants. The rest are not fit for citizenship 
and never will be, according to our ideas of demo- 
cratic government. 

Q. That will be “taxation without representation,” 
will it not? A. You may call it that if you choose to 
be troublesome. 

Q. Did Americans ever object to that principle? 
A. Rather vigorously, about 122 years ago. 

Q. What is the strongest and most unselfish argu- 
ment offered by the expansionists? A. That we, asa 
strong nation, should govern those who cannot gov- 
ern themselves, simply for their own good, when 
Providence opens the way. 

Q. Have we had any experience in that line? A. 
Yes; we have been trying to govern the Indians for 
about a century. 

Q. How? A. With unprincipled agents, bad whis- 
key and army rifles. 

Q. How have we succeeded? A. We have killed a 
good many of them, at large expense. Those that are 
left are doing their best to be respectable in spite of 
the Government. 

Q. This proves that we are ready now to under- 
take the enlightenment and paternal care of eight 
million Filipinos as permanent wards of the United 
States in one of its territories? A. Yes; mistakes 
may have been made in the past, but those should be 
forgotten when the nation contemplates undertaking 
so large and generous a task. 

Q. Do the Filipinos want to be annexed? A. None 
that have given their views to the press. 

Q. If they protest, what shall we do? A. Annex 
them anyway. 

Q. What will people say of this business fifty 
years from now? A. They may say mean things, but 
we shall be out of the way. 


WE CANNOT QUITE UNDERSTAND. 


We cannot quite understand how our 
President, with the tremendous responsi- 
bilities resting upon him, involving perhaps 
the national life of our free government, can 
find time to travel long distances and attend 
club dinners. 

When we were starting our Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, our committee sent out this appeal: 
“The Society has a great work before it, 
and we earnestly ask the aid and prayers of 
every man and woman in Massachusetts 
who believes in God and has sympathy for 
his suffering creatures.”’ 

It seems to us that in our present national 
crisis our President is in much greater need 
of prayers for Divine guidance than of club 
dinners. 


CONSTANT CHRISTMAS. 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
O never-failing splendor! 
O never-silent song! 
Still keep the green earth ten- 
der, 
Still keep the gray earth 
strong. 


Still keep the brave earth 
dreaming 
Of deeds that shall be done, 
While children’s lives come 
streaming 
Like sunbeams from the sun! 


O angels, sweet and splendid, 
Throng in our hearts and sing 

The wonders which attended 
The coming of the}King. 


Till we, too, boldly pressing 
Where once the shepherds 
trod, 
Climb Bethlehem’s 
blessing, 
And find the Son of God! 


Hill of 


CHURCHES AT WAR 
WITH EACH OTHER. 


The Haverhill Gazette pub- 
lishes and the Boston Record 
copies this:— 

“G. T. Angell wants it under- 
stood that wars can be stopped 
by the Christian church. Pos- 
sibly; but as a means to that 
end the churches must stop war- 
ring between themselves.” 


WAR. 
There is no greater curse 
in this world to-day, both 
for animals and men, than 


war. 
It is the first duty of our 

‘“‘American Humane Edu- 

cation Society ”’ and all its 

‘““Bands of Mercy” to secure, so far as 

possible, peace on earth and good will to 

every harmless living creature. 


THE SARCASM OF EX-PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND. 


| Boston Herald, Jan. 6, 1899.) 


PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 5, 1899.—Former President 
Cleveland, in reply to the request of a representative 
of the Associated Press for an expression on the 
question of expansion and annexation, said: 


“TI do not care to repeat my views concerning the 
prevailing epidemic of imperialism and territorial 
expansion.” 


* * * * * 


“The misguided inhabitants of our annexed terri- 
tory who prefer something different fromthe plan for 
their control which we propose, or who oppose our 
designs in their behalf, should be slaughtered. The 
killing of natives has been a feature of expansion 
since expansion began, and our imperialistic enthu- 
siasm should not be checked by the prospective 
necessity of destroying a few thousand or a few hun- 
dred thousand Filipinos. This should be only re- 
garded as one stage in the transcendentally great 
movement, a mere incident in its progress. 


Of course, some unprepared souls would then be 
lost before we had the opportunity of Christianizing 
them, but surely those of our clergymen who have 
done so much to encourage expansion could manage 
that difficulty.” 


In connection with this subject, Mr. Cleveland said 
he had seen it stated in yesterday’s newspaper that 
10,000,000 cartridges are now being manufactured for 
the United S.ates in Birmingham, Eng. 


GOOD HORSE, BUT NEEDS A BLANKET. 


{From Boston Herald.| 


“NEW YORK EVENING POST.” 


In the New York Evening Post we find this 
fable: 

‘““A charitable boa-constrictor, moved to 
compassion by the plaintive outeries of a 
goat, interfered to rescue him from the 
clutches of a tiger. The tiger being of 
ancient lineage, resisted, although by reason 
of the infirmities of extreme old age his 
teeth and claws could inflict little damage. 
During the struggle the goat was filled with 
gratitude. Afterward the boa-constrictor 
was filled with goat. No American citizen 
will have difficulty in understanding this 
fable.”’ 

[We add to the above that the boa-con- 
strictor having apparently already swallow- 
ed three goats, Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Sandwich Islands, now proposes to swallow 
ten or twelve hundred more.] If he succeeds 
in swallowing them our impression is that 
in the not very distant future may be in- 
scribed on our Republican tomb-stone this 
epitaph, [substituting greater for better] ‘I 
was well, wanted to be better, took physic and 
here I am.”’ GEo. T. ANGELL. 


CUBAN HOUSES SEARCHED. 


In our evening paper of January 3rd we find that 
General Ludlow has been having Cuban houses in 
Havana searched in the night for concealed arms. 
From two houses the searchers took twenty-six rifles. 
Nothing‘is said about paying for these rifles. 


BUT WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
PHILIPPINES? 
HOW THE MATTER STRIKES US. 

But what shall we do with the Philip- 
pines ? 

Do what we ought to have done long ago, 
order our soldiers and sailors to come home 
as fast as they can travel. 

But shall we turn them over to Spain? 

Spain never held a one-hundredth part 
of them, and she could not in her present 
condition hold that hundredth part forty- 
eight hours. 

But other nations will take them? 

Well, let them—it would be a good rid- 
dance for us and probably as well for them. 

We do not own rightfully one acre of the 
Philippines. 

Spain’s quitclaim deed is not worth the 
paper it is written on. 

To sustain a great army and navy at enor- 
mous expense to conquer and hold these 
one thousand or more islands would be rob- 
bery in the beginning and probably murder 
before we got through — murder of our own 
soldiers and sailors and murder of the 
Filipinos, who want to be free. 

That is precisely how the matter strikes us. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Professor Sumner of Yale thinks our whole Cuban 
war a piece of political jobbery. We wonder what 
Charles Sumner would say if he were in the Senate 
to-day ? 
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FOR CONGRESS. 
Little Boy—‘t What is horse sense, papa ?”’ 
Answer—‘‘Ability to say ‘neigh.’ ”’ 


QUESTIONS. 


(1) How much better are the cock-fighting, bull- 
fighting Cubans and Filipinos than the Spaniards? 
—(2) how much better has been our treatment of the 
Indian tribes on this continent than the treatment of 
the Spaniards to their subjects ?— and (3) taking into 
account all our prize-fights, college fights and num- 
erous other fights and the statistics of crime [exceed- 
ing those, we believe, of any other country] haven’t 
we about as much as we can properly attend to just 
now to humanely educate our own people? 

Some time since we said to a well-known Evangelist: 
** We see that Mr. —— has been pitching into you for 
helping to put an organ into the little Catholic 
church in your town.”’ **Oh,”’ was the reply, when 
we have converted all the Protestants then we will 
convert the Catholics, but it will take three or four 
days more to convert the Protestants.” 

Would it not be wisdom to first try to convert our 
own people to humanity before trying our hand on 
the Cubans and Filipinos? 

Is there another missionary field in the world half 
so important as our own? Geo. T. ANGELL. 


30,000 MISSIONARIES. 
In our last issue we said that according to General 
Merritt’s estimate it would require about 30,000 
troops to hold the Philippines, and that 20,000 mis- 


sionaries could be maintained there for the same 
sum. 

The Lynn Times says: * Perhaps Mr. Angell has in 
view the furnishing of rations to the cannibals who 
inhabit some parts of the islands.” 


GAVE HIM AN OFFICE. 
We notice that Judge Day thinks McKinley a big- 
ger man than Washington or Lincoln. 
The Churchman says: “* He seems to think more of 


the man who gave him an office than of the men who 
gave him a country.” 


Cases investigated by our Boston Offices in 
December. 
Whole number dealt with, 1641; animals taken from 
work, 48; horses and other animals mercifully killed, 
126. 


THE ARMY MULE. 


The slanderous person who invented the 
comparison ‘‘ stupid as a mule ”’ ought to be 
kicked to death by one of the army trained 
specimens as a penalty for his ignorance, 
writes a Camp Wikoff correspondent to the 
New York Sun. A more intelligent beast 
than the army mule doesn’t live. The 


| around when this whistle sounds, for it has | 


a peculiar note of direct address, as if it | 
were intended to call one’s attention. One 
sees a six-mule team coming along the road 
at a full trot, swing around a curve, and 
meet a squad of cavalrymen, or perhaps a 
carriage coming up from the station. A 
collision seems inevitable, but the mule | 
driver leans forward, cracks his long whip, 
whistles shrilly once, twice, or thrice, as the 
case may be, and every one of his six, with 
ears pricked up, promptly performs some | 
sort of evolution that looks like a side step, 
and the team sweeps by the danger point 
without slackening its speed. A race be- 
tween two six-mule teams for first place in 
a narrow defile is worth seeing. The ani- 
mals with their long ears pricked up are just 


, as eager as the drivers. The best drivers | 


are negroes. They seem to establish a more 
intimate communication with their mules 
than do the white drivers, and to hear and 
see a conversation between a real Southern 
darkey and the mules he is driving, the man 
addressing them like human beings and the 
animals replying with signals by their ex- 
pressive ears, is to learn something in animal 
intelligence. Going down in an army wagon 
this morning the writer was a witness to a 
sort of controversy between the young ne- 
gro who drove and the two leaders. 


Still there was some rebellion in the team, 
and the driver’s voice was raised in rebuke, 
protest, appeal and command until the 
drinking place at Fort Pond was reached. 

‘“*Want some watah, mules?” asked the 
driver. 

Every ear in the team stood straight up, 
and ‘ Majah”’ acted as spokesman by emit- 
ting a sort of gurgle. 

Go ahead, den.”’ 

Down splashed the animals into the cool 
water, drank eagerly, and waved auricular 
signs of peace and contentment. During 
the rest of the drive there was no trouble. 

Estimable as is the army mule in the day- 
time, at night he is a different proposition. 


| No sooner has the camp sunk into slumber | 


brightest horse is a fool to him. He not | 


only has an intelligence that is all his own, 
but he has even condescended to learn the 
language of human kind, which, as ad- 
dressed to him, is only too likely to be pro- 
fane, which is perhaps the reason why he 
does not speak it, although he understands 
it. Nine out of ten of the army wagons are 
drawn by army mules, frisky, bright-eyed, re- 
ceptive-eared, self-respecting animals, with 
a gait that makes a horse hustle to keep up 
with him in the long run. They are driven 
four or six to a wagon. The near wheeler 
is saddled and carries the driver, who has a 
long whip, a single guide rein, and a choice 
vocabulary. A pull on the guide rein turns 
the team to the left and a double jerk is the 
signal to turn to the right. Besides this, 
every driver achieves a peculiar and very 
shrill whistle, of which he contrives a code, 
and this code his mules soon learn. It takes 


& man several days to learn not to turn 


than he becomes imbued with a desire to go | 
out and serenade the moon. As a nightin- 
gale the army mule is no success. He | 
lacks range, repertoire, and vocal quality, 
his quantity of tone being his only qualifi- | 
cation. Three or four of these canaries, as | 
the vocal mules are called, can keep an area 
of a square mile fairly buzzing with their 
song. However, the army mule has few 
recreations, and it would be cruel to deprive 
him entirely of this one.—Buffalo Horse 
World. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

The New York Evening Post speaking of the 
present danger to ‘‘ Civil Service Reform,” 
says: “Keep your eye steadily on William 
Mckinley.” 

It will certainly do no more harm to keep 
an eye on Major McKinley when President 
of the United States, than to keep an eye on 
Major McKinley when he was simply Major 
McKinley. He is doubtless surrounded at 
Washington by political wire-pullers, bum- 
mers and would-be carpet-baggers and con- 
tractors, who care as little for the real inter- 
ests of the American people as they do for 
the North American Indians or the starving 
reconcentrados. 


SULPHUR. 

[From the New York Press of January 5, 1899.| 

Specifics for the cure of the grip are widely 
advertised and so prevalent is the disease 
that probably all of them have been exten- 
sively used. In this connection George T. 
Angell of Boston, President of the Humane 
Education Society, makes a suggestive 
statement. He cites numerous instances 
showing the efficacy of powdered sulphur in 
producing immunity from contagion. Per- 
sons who put small quantities of it in their 


| shoes have been able, he says, to pass safely 


through epidemics of yellow fever and 
cholera. Men working in sulphur mines in 
Italy are exempt from malaria which prevails 
all about them. American soldiers in the re- 
cent war have reported that with sulphur 
in their shoes they escaped fevers and fleas, 
from which others suffered. Mr. Angell has 
found that during the epidemic of grip 
operatives employed in the Boston match 
factory have been entirely well. He has in- 
formation from California that men engaged 
there in bleaching with brimstone fumes are 
never touched by the influenza or other epi- 
demics that attack others in the same 
community. Powdered sulphur is cheap 
and it will not cost anybody much to experi- 
ment with it. 


SULPHUR. 


A good lady writes us from Attleboro, 
Mass., as follows: ‘‘The grippe has attacked 
two in our household. Two others, wearing 
sulphur in their shoes, threw off the earlier 
symptoms very quickly. Another is recov- 
ering promptly with sulphur in his shoes.”’ 

We have assurances of relief from grippe of many 
in different parts of our country by wearing sul- 
phur in the shoes. Put in one-half a teaspoonful 
once a week. 


—_> 


SULPHUR FOR THE GRIPPE. 


The information on this subject which we 
sent through our own columns to all news- 
papers in North America north of Mexico, 
in our January issue, we sent in advance on 
December 24th to about fifty of the leading 


| newspapers of New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, Washington and Chicago, and 
were glad to find that it attracted much at- 
tention. Ina long article in the Baltimore 
Sun of December 27th, which came to our 
table, we found the following: ‘‘ If General 
Alger had worn some of it in his stockings 
during the recent war with Spain perhaps his 
record now would not need so much fumi- 


| gation.” 


Professor Wilson, a leading light of Edinburgh 
University, recently wrote on the blackboard in his 
laboratory, ‘‘ Professor Wilson informs his students 
that he has this day been appointed honorary phy- 
sician to the Queen.” In the course of the morning 
he had occasion to leave the room, and on returning 
found that a student had added to the announce- 
ment the words, ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 


One of our [ political] college presidents in a recent 
speech intended to aid President McKinley in taking 
the Philippines, declared that he didn’t want to be 
called “a little American.” 

There is danger that some who have read that 
speech will consider him to be one. 


THE TORTURE OF 
TRAINED ANI- 
MALS. 


A PRIZE OF $25. 


A friend brings to 
us an ‘English Illus- 
trated Magazine” 
containing an ac- 
count of the terrible 
cruelties inflicted, 
particularly in con- 
tinental Europe, in 
the training of ani- 
mals for public ex- 
hibitions. 

We hope that 
nothing of the kind 
takes place in Mass- 
achusetts, but here- 
by offer a prize of 
$25 [twenty-five dol- 
lars} for evidence 
by which we shall 
be able to convict 
any person of cruel- 
ty in the training of 
animals for public 
exhibition. 


Gero. T. ANGELL, 


President of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. 
Animals. 


SLEIGH SONG. 
Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 
’Tis the merry, merry sleigh. 
As it swiftly scuds along 
Hear the burst of happy song. 
See the gleam of glances bright, 
Flashing o’er the pathway white. 
See them with capricious pranks, 
Ploughing now the drifted banks. 
Jingle, jingle, on they go, 
Capes and bonnets white with snow. 
Not a single robe they fold 
To protect them from the cold. 
Jingle, jingle, ’mid the storm, 
Fun and frolic keep them warm. 
Jingle, jingle, down the hills, 
O’er the meadows, past the mills. 
Now ’tis slow, and now ’tis fast, 
Winter will not always last. 
Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 
’Tis the merry, merry sleigh. 

School and Home. 


AGED PEOPLE. 
We see a great many young people at our 


| 
| 
| 


offices but we could not get along very well | 


without the older ones. 
On this January 10th [a very cold day] we 


have had at our offices one gentleman over | 


85, and two very nearly 80. 

The gentleman over 85 [a cousin of the 
late Henry Ward Beecher] has adopted it as 
a rule of life to do some special act every day 


to make somebody happy, and so called to | 


make us happy. 
The two first letters we received to-day 


containing donations to our work were from 


a gentleman over 90, and another over 84. 

We have also had the pleasure of convers- 
ing to-day with a lady said to be over 90, 
and two others not far from 80, all of them 
quite as intelligent and interesting as 
younger people. 


A NEW ENGLAND SLEIGH RIDE. 


From 


FOR YOUR DOG. 

Mr. G. Foster Howell, a New York editor, 
writes us: “If your dog has to be kept in 
the house, a billiard ball for him to play 
with and obtain suitable exercise is an abso- 
lute necessity.” 


GOD GIVE US MEN. 


“Men whom the lust of office cannot kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office will not buy, 
Men who have opinion and a will, 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie.” 


- - 


‘“LESE MAJESTIE.”’ 


We see that an American citizen has been arrested 
in Berlin, it being alleged [though he denies it] that 
he spoke of the emperor as having a calf’s head. 
This reminds us of a story. 

An American traveller stopping for the night ina 
small European town, was charged so exorbitantly 
by the hotel-keeper, that in his indignation he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the whole town was a den of 
thieves. 

There was in that town an ordinance, or law, that 
whoever spoke evil of the people of the town should 
always except the mayor. 

Under that ordinance the traveller was arrested, 

brought before the mayor and fined. 
_ The traveller, after paying his fine, said to the 
hotel-keeper: “You are the biggest scoundrel I ever 
met in all my life, except [turning to his honor] the 
mayor. 

Fortunately we live inacountry where we can blow 
up our political leaders [if they deserve it] with our 
pens, and are not obliged, from fear of their great 


| 


standing armies, to resort to the European plan of | 


blowing them up with dynamite. 
Geo. T. ANGELL. 


LOWELL HUMANE SOCIETY. 
We are pleased to receive the annual report of the 
above-named Society and to see the good work it is 
doing in Lowell and vicinity. 


* Golden Days,” Philadelphia. 


NOT OWNED BY POLITICAL BOSS. 

Frank Sanborn says that about all the 
leading newspapers of the country are now 
the organs of the political bosses. 

We are quite sure there is one paper in 
this country that goes every month toevery 
newspaper office in America, from Mexico 
to the North Pole, and which no political 
boss has ever owned or ever will while it 
remains under its present management. Its 
name is Our Dumb Animals. 


SPEED.” 

Among the many kind letters recently re- 
ceived from distinguished educators, we are 
pleased to acknowledge one on this January 
23rd from Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, of the 
famous English and classical school of The 
Allen Brothers, at West Newton, Mass., in 
which he kindly couples our humble efforts 
for our country with those of Hoar, Edmunds, 
Schurz and Boutwell, and assuring us of his 
full sympathy in all our positions on war and 
cruelty bids us ‘‘God speed ”’ in our work. 


ILLEGIBLE LETTERS. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich once received a letter from 
his friend, Professor Edward S. Morse, and found the 
handwriting illegible. In due time there came to 
Mr. Morse the following reply: “My dear Morse, It 
was very pleasant to receive a letter from you the 
other day. PerhapsI should have found it pleasanter 
if I had been able to decipher it. I don’t think I 
mastered anything beyond the date, which I knew, 
and the signature, at which I guessed.” 


Vice-President Hill, who kindly reads our 
letters, says that he frequently receives let- 
ters very similar to the above and would be 
much obliged if some of our correspondents 
would write more plainly. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 


churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE CON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 


scriptions. 
On the back is 
inscribed, ‘“ The 


American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 
We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 
Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall , 


is secured, several schools or Sunday schools are in- 
vited to send their best speaker or reciter to compete 
for the prize medal; some prominent citizen presides; 
other prominent citizens act as the committee of 
award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance 
for the local humane society or “ Band of Mercy,” or 
school or Sunday-school or church or library or any 
other object preferred. 

It is a splendid and easy way to raise money. 

We have a book of 192 pages describing the plan and 
containing beautiful selections to be used by the 
speakers and reciters in these contests, which our 
“American Humane Education Society” sends to 
those who are going to contest, on receipt of six cents 
in postage stamps to pay postage; and to all others for 
sixteen cents in postage stamps, which is precisely 
what they cost us with postage. 

Every school taking part wants to attend, so do 
parents and friends; good music is added and a full 
audience is insured, and a very enthusiastic one, for 
every school of course cheers its champion, and for a 
week after, the merits of what was said and how it 
was said will be discussed, not only by children but 
by parents. 

As before stated, these prize contests have been 
already recommended by the Master of the National 
Grange for all the Granges of our country—also by the 
National Superintendent of the Department of Mercy 
of the W. C. T. U., to be adopted by that organization 
all over the country, and they have attracted notice 
from the press as far off as London and Australia. 

We have already many orders for both books and 
medals, and on our table are interesting accounts of 
their success in various cities and towns. 


PRIZES $675. 

In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) S100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3.) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4.) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5.) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


_horses while stopping. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. | 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at | 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 | 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 


| in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 


graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘ 400,” in paper | 
covers, 10 cents each. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
each; cloth bound, 75 cents at office, or 80 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


YORK’S 400.” 


“It should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ ’—Boston Courier. 


“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.’’—Boston Ideas. 
““Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only | 
with Breeze. 


“FOR PITY’S SAKE.” 


On the first day of issuing this book we had over 


| a hundred orders for it, some of them for fifty and 
| twenty-five copies. 


“PITY’S SAKE”? FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 
We acknowledge from various friends 
donations to aid us in the gratuitous dis- 


| tribution of this most valuable book, which 


everyone reads with pleasure, and having 
read wants everybody else to read. 

To those who wish to buy it the price for 
our edition is ten cents, and Mrs. Carter’s 
cloth-bound edition, for which the pub- 
lisher’s price is one dollar, we are permitted 
to sell at seventy-five cents, or post-paid 
eighty cents. 

$$ 


‘The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 
Boston Courier. 


5 cents.— 


For Light to Benefit Mankind, written by a New 
York Vice-president of our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society—gratuitously circulated by American 
Humane Education Society—write us. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as you can. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


In cold weather blanket your 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, address 


| Art and Natural Study Publishing Co., Providence, 


R. I. 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is the 
humane education ofthe millions 
who are soon to come on the 
stage of action. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 


ico, who in their turn talk to probably 


| over sixty millions of readers. 


‘‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’ GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 


(1.) Placards for the protection of birds. 
(2.) Placards for the protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise? 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 


greater. Geo. T. ANGELL. 
WORTH REMEMBERING. 
(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any water 


which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 


| ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


OF 
ORATORY 
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NEW;BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 
There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 


age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


We 


— 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘*Glory to God,”’ 
Peace on Earth,” Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


William Penn got all the lands he wanted 
from the Indian tribes about him without the 
jiring of a single gun, and lived with them in 
perfect peace and harmony. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have recently had hung in our princi- 
pal office [in a large frame and conspicuous 
position] the names of those who have kindly 
remembered our two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


ONE SOLDIER DEAD. 


A fair young mother calmly read, 
While one hand rocked the cradle bed 
Wherein her firstborn slept away 

The twilight of a summer day. 

She carelessly the paper turned 

Till ** Latest War News” she discerned; 
“Our loss was small,’”’ dispatches said— 
** A skirmish, and one soldier dead.” 


They troubled not to give his name, 
Or e’en the troop from which he came; 
For who, rejoicing in success, 

Cares if there be one private less? 
Only a soldier lying there, 


With blood upon his sunny hair, 
With no kind friend to raise his head 
Or treasure the last words he said. 


O happy mother, do you know 

That not so many years ago 

That soldier was a baby, too, 

With face as sweet, and eyes as blue 
As those within yon cradle there, 
And knew a mother’s tender care, 
Who now must sit alone and weep 
Because he wakes not from his sleep ? 


And other thousands also said : 
“ Only a private soldier dead,” 
Without a passing thought that he 
Might one of nature’s nobles be, 
Or that the words that line contained 
Would wreck a life that yet remained. 
His mother waits for him in vain, 
For he, her only child, is slain. 
JEAN PauL WayNk, in Chicago Post. 


In winter feed the birds. 


Always kill a 
wounded bird or 
other animal as 
soon as you Can. 
All suffering of 
any creature just 
before it dies, 
poisons the meat. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


Every unkind 
treatment to the 
cow poisons the 
milk — even talk- 
ing unkindly to 
her. 


If there were 
no birds man 
could not live 
on the earth, 
and birds are 
decreasing in 
this country. 


HUMANITY. 
Darius Cobb, the well-known Boston art- 
ist, was seen the other day intently gazing 
on a little stray kitten in the middle of 
Bromfield street, Boston. He was watch- 
ing the interest the kitten was creating — 
man, woman and child passing involuntarily 
making a stop to look at little pussy. Mr. 
Cobb remarked to a bystander: ‘‘ What a 
beautiful study of kindness in this com- 
munity towards the lower animals this little 
kitten is giving us.”’ 


THE DOG-TAX LAW OF NEW YORK 

A New York friend sends us [with request that we 
publish] a most vigorous letter, written by the emi- 
nent writer of Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, 
in regard to the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals taking upon itself the business 
of licensing dogs and of killing all those not licensed. 
She says that when the city of New York took charge 
of the business, only some twenty-four thousand dogs 
and cats were killed annually, butas soon as the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals got the fees turned over to them, fifty per cent. 
more animals were killed the first year, and the third 
year about seventy thousand, about three times as 
many as had been killed by the city. 

The article, which appeared in the Cleveland 
Leader, is too long for our columns, but Mrs. Bolton 
pertinently says: ‘A Humane Society had better dis- 
band if it is obliged to keep itself alive by the death 
of dogs.” 


THE ARMY CAT. 


MERRITT TOOK THREE WITH HIM 
TO MANILA. 


When Major-General Merritt sailed from 
San Francisco he asked the government au- 
thorities for three cats to take to Manila. 
Probably the trio of American felines are 
now teaching Yankee habits to their mis- 
guided fellows of the islands, for it was 
Major-General Merritt’s intention to send 
them ashore when he landed. The cats 
came from the commissary depot on Jessie 
street, San Francisco, and their progenitor 


GENERAL 


From Walnut Ridge Farm. 
Office. 3 State St., Boston. 


may be seen there any day busied among 
the barrels and boxes or dozing lazily in 
some snug corner. He has grown old and 
fat in the service of Uncle Sam, and is 
highly esteemed by all who know of his 
long years of faithful attention to duty. 

It is not generally known that the govern- 
ment spends several thousands of dollars 
annually for the maintenance of cats, but 


| the accounts of the United States depot 


| commissaries prove it. 


In every storehouse 
there are from one to five of the animals, 
and their rations are provided as carefully 
and regularly as those of any of the gallant 
soldiers. 

They are not fed on scrap, nor are their 


individual tastes disregarded, as are those of 


the enlisted men, but they are allotted so 
many pounds of choice beef or any other 
delicacy their palates may desire. Of course 
they may have as much game as they wish, 
and the storehouses seldom fail to furnish 
an unlimited supply of rats and mice. That 


_ the cats save many times their cost of sup- 


shipboard. 


| 


port is well known, as such supplies as 
crackers, cheese, bacon, flour and meal are 
much sought after by the rodents. 

All men-of-war carry cats. Their use- 
fulness is never more apparent than on 
The writer was crossing from 
Antwerp to New York on the steamship 
Southwark, when he was awakened by the 
sudden stopping of the ship, an occurrence 
which, happening in mid-ocean, generally 
means something serious. The passengers 
rushed on deck, half clad, and were dis- 
gusted to learn that a rat having crawled 
into the cylinder had caused the halt. Such 
an accident on a man-of-war in time of 
action might be fearfully paid for, and an 
active cat is its only preventive. 

‘“¢The Colonel” has a host of admirers, and 
in his many years in the army he has become 
the pet of many officers and clerks and the 
progenitor of many other cats, whose ratting 
qualities have won them distinction.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize 
every opportunity fo say a kind 
word or do a kind act that will 


make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BANDS OF MERCY. 

On account of the crowded condition 
of our columns we omit publishing the 
new “Bands of Merey” this month, 
but to our March number shall add 
four pages and publish over one thou- 
sand of them. 


OUR “BAND OF MERCY” ORGANIZERS. 

Our Massachusetts ‘Band of Mercy” or- 
ganizer, Mr. A. J. Leach, has been at work 
during most of the past month organizing 
‘‘ Bands of Mercy ”’ in all the public schools 
of Lynn. 

Our Western ‘‘ Band of Mercy ” organizer, 
Mr. Hubbard, has been at work during the 
past month in the State of Missouri. 


DIPPING CATTLE IN DYNAMO OIL. 
Complaint is made to us from Texas that 
in that State great cruelty is inflicted upon 


_ cattle by dipping them in a vat filled with a 


preparation of dynamo oil to kill the ticks, 
the result being that many of the cattle die 
and others are thrown into violent fever in 
which the spleen enlarges, becomes con- 
gested, and in some cases the urine turns to 
blood, and some of the animals become 
blind. 

We have called the attention of the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture to this mat- 
ter. 


TEDDY ROOSEVELT— TWO THINGS 
WE LIKE. 


A New York editor writes us as follows:— 

“Some of Theodore Roosevelt’s admirers some 
time ago presented him with a statuette, entitled 
“The Bronco Buster.”” The work was done by Fred- 
erick Remington, and shows a lank, lean horse in 
a perfect agony of fear. So well has the talented 
artist done his task that the poor horse seems to be 
sweating blood at every pore, his eyes are bursting 
from their sockets, the savage bit is tearing the delicate 
membranes of his mouth, while the long sharp spur on 
the right foot of the rider is ripping his hide from ear 
to tail. 

To subdue a horse and break his spirit is as villain- 
ous a thing to do as to break the spirit of a man or the 
heart of a woman. There are now various horse 
ranches in the West where no ‘bronco buster’ is 
allowed to set foot. The horses are trained by gentle 
means. It takes a little more time but gives you 
a better horse. And then it eases up your conscience 
—if you have such a thing. 

Teddy Roosevelt is getting to a time in life when he 
should leave brutality behind. His desire should no 
longer be towards‘ busting’ and killing things. Let 
him sink that statuette, which reveals the very quint- 
essence of shocking cruelty, deep in Oyster Bay.” 

There are two things about Teddy Roose- 
velt we like: (1st) his courage, and (2nd) 
his apparent honesty. If he could only add 
to these the humanity of Abraham Lincoln 
we would vote for him with both hands for 
almost any office in the gift of the American 
people. T. ANGELL. 


HOW DID HE FIND HIS WAY BACK. 


CALUMET, Micu., Dec. 30.—Special.—_Abouta year ago 
aman was here and collected a carload of large dogs 
for the Klondike, taking them from here to Seattle, 
where they were sold to intending gold-seekers. 

Among the dogs that were taken was one belonging 
to Jerry H. Murphy, of Caledonia street. He wasa 
large St. Bernard and a very intelligent animal. The 
last time the dog was heard of was in Seattle, and that 
was a year ago. 

Yesterday the dog wandered into Mr. Murphy’s 
back yard and proceeded to make himself right at 
home. Mr. Murphy did not recognize the dog at first, 
but when the latter showed that he knew his former 
master, Murphy found it was his old St. Bernard. 

How the animal managed to get back from Seattle 
is likely to remain a mystery.—Detroit Journal. 


{|For Our Dumb Animals. | 
A MODEL STABLE-KEEPER. 


Not long since I was spending a night with a friend 
in New York, and was invited to an early ride in Cen- 
tral Park. The offer was gladly accepted, as I knew 
he had a number of valuable blood-horses, which 
were kept ata public stable. When I expressed sur- 
prise at his willingness to entrust such valuable 
horses to the care of any one but his own trained 
groom, he said: ** The man who keeps this stable is a 
born stable-keeper and a gentleman. His men are 
carefully selected, and the following are his rules: 
First, no man will be employed who drinks intoxicat- 
ing liquors. His men, like his horses, must drink 
water, cold water only. Second, no man must speak 
loud to any of the horses, or in the stable where they 
are. Horses of good blood are nervous, and loud, ex- 
cited conversation is felt by every horse in the stable 
who hears it. Excited words addressed to one horse 
are felt by every other horse who hears them, and 
keep them all nervous and uneasy. Third, no man 
may use profane language in the hearing of the 
horses.” 

I was not surprised after this that my friend was 
willing to leave his horses in such hands. 

L. F. B. 


PREMATURE BURIAL. 


Wicuita, Kan.—John Clark, an inmate of the Sol- 
dier’s Home, in Dodge City, is said to have been 
buried alive for two days. He had been ill with ty- 
phoid fever. The doctor in attendance pronounced 
him dead, and he was buried in the soldier’s ceme- 
tery with military honors. 

Some of his comrades declared that they did not 
believe Clark was dead. One soldier, named Hazen, 
persisted that Clark had been buried alive, and de- 
manded that his body be taken from the grave. The 
doctor was recalled and asked what he thought about 
the case. 

After consultation it was decided to open the grave. 
When the coffin was opened it was seen that Clark’s 
hands were not in their former position and there 
was moisture upon the glass above his mouth. Stimu- 
lants and careful nursing turned the tide for Clark 
and death was robbed of its victim. 

When Clark was finally restored to consciousness he 
said that he had been half conscious of all that had 
happened and knew that he had been buried alive. 

He was buried on Wednesday and taken out on 
Friday.—Boston Herald, Dec. 26. 


Some butchers, bakers, coal dealers and landlords 
will appreciate this:— 

Teacher (to new scholar): “Now, Mary, I’ll give 
you a sum. If your father owed the butcher $13.17, 
and the baker $11.13, and the coal dealer $27.08, and 
the landlord $15.10, how much would he have to pay 
them?” 

Answer—* I don’t think he would have to pay them 
anything.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I think we would move.” 


RED CROSS SOCIETY FOR WAR HORSES. 
To the Editor: 

While the attention of the world is being called to 
the treatment of our sick and wounded soldiers, let 
some of the kind hearts pity our poor horses. 

They are the companions of man and are next to 
him in intellect and affection, and yet how little is 
being said or done for their comfort in time of war. 

They obey the hand of their rider as the rider obeys 
the command of his superior officer. In many cases 
the horse saves the life of his rider at the cost of his 
own, for ata word from his master he falls to the 
earth and serves as a breastwork, and how many 
times does his poor body catch the balls intended for 
his rider! If he were killed at once it would not be so 
bad, but more often than otherwise he is so badly 
wounded that he cannot stand; so there he must lie 
to suffer from fever and thirst because there is no Red 
Cross for the horse. He is only a brute, but he is heir 
to the same diseases, and suffers almost as much as 
man does. 

He does not go into battle of his own free will, nor 
does he hate or resent the insults of the foe he rushes 
upon; but he must suffer the same. 

Cannot the Government introduce in its army a Red 
Cross for the horses as well as for the men? 

Jacksonville, Florida. 

The above, written by the wife of the man- 
aging editor of The Florida Times Union, we 
are glad to republish from that paper, and 
in behalf of the horses whom it is our duty to 
represent we add what the horses would 
say if they could, ‘Cursed be war,” and 
cursed be those who are constantly striving 
to get us into war. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 
= 


One of many kind letters received from School 
Superintendents by our Massachusetts “ Band of 
Mercy ” organizer:— 

DEAR Mr. LEACH: 

I cannot use language too forcible to express my 
opinion of the value of the work that you are doing 
under the auspices of ‘The American Humane Edu- 
cation Society.’”’ I do not see how your work could 
be made more effective in any way. Such education 
as you have started here in Braintree will do more to 
prevent crime than all the laws, police and detectives 
have ever done, are doing or ever can do. 

* * * * * 

I only hope that the power of your Society may be 
increased one thousand fold. Any expenditure of 
money for this work is more economical than any 
other expenditure of money can be. 

- Very truly yours, 
IRVING W. Horne, 
Braintree, Mass., Jan. 4. Supt. of Schools. 


TOKIO. HONOLULU. GLASGOW. 
As showing some of the remote points our “Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society” reaches, we have 
on this January 2nd morning’s mail letters asking for 
humane literature from Tokio, Japan, Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, and Glasgow, Scotland. 


WAR. 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The sounds of war grow fainter and then cease; 
And, like a bell with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “ Peace.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


Flossie is six years old. ‘* Mamma,” she asked one 
day, “if I get married will I have a husband like pa?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the mother, with a smile. 

“ And if I don’t get married will I have to be an old 
maid, like Aunt Kate?” 

Yes, Flossie.” 

“Mamma,” she said, after a short pause, “it’s a 
tough world for us women, ain’t it?” 


| 
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Our 


Dumb 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LONGER. 


A good California friend deeply interested in our 
work writes us that she is impressed tnat we are to live 
and keep at work in this world twenty-five years 
longer, and if we do, wants us to spend one year in 
California. If we are able to so live and keep at work 
we will certainly give careful consideration to the 
kind invitation. 

At a Sunday night temperance meeting some years 
ago, good old Father Hood [then upwards of ninety}, 
signed a pledge that he would never drink another 
glass of sweet cider, and the clergyman called upon 
us by name to join Father Hood. With little time for 
reflection we replied “ that while we didn’t feel at that 
moment like promising that we would never drink an- 
other glass of unfermented sweet cider, yet we would 
agree that we would sign the pledge when we reached 
the age of Father Hood.” 


A FRIEND’S WISH. 


A friend expresses the wish that all who 
are interested in our work could visit our 
offices and see the great piles of literature 
which so largely fill them, and how busy all 
our clerks and others in the offices seem to 
be. 

We are always glad to have our friends 
call. We feed the pigeons every day at 
eleven a. m. 

We doubt whether there are any busier or 
more completely filled offices in Boston than 
ours, and we are obliged to hire considerable 
storage outside. 


WISHING US A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Corso, GARIBALDI, LucCA, ITALIE. 
DeaR MR. ANGELL: 

I wish you such a blessed New Year and that your 
youth may be renewed as the eagles’. 

Will you do me the favor to accept the two hundred 
dollars I send you and if you will buy a bicycle with 
the gift I am sure you will have some pleasant hours; 
at all events I beg that you will always be assured of 
my warm esteem and affection and how often we sis- 
ters congratulate ourselves on having so dear a 
friend. 


A KIND LETTER. 
A Springfield, Mass., gentleman sends us a liberal 
check to aid our work, with this: “ Enclosed find a 
check for your noble work; God bless and keep you.” 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE KANSAS 
CITY, MO., HUMANE SOCIETY. 


My Dear Mr. ANGELL: 

I herewith send you draft for fifty dollars on the 
National Bank of Commerce, New York city, for one 
life membership in “ The American Humane Educa- 
tion Society.” 

With best wishes for the continued prosperity of 
the great cause for which you stand, and the kindest 
personal regards, I remain, yours very truly, 

EpwIn R. WEEKs. 


KIND LETTERS. 


Speaking of the kind letters we are constantly re- 
ceiving, we find in a single mail on this January 6th 
four, full of kind wishes for our life and health [and 
two containing very liberal donations]. (1) from a 
friend in New Orleans; (2) from a friend in Chicago; 
(3) from a friend in Washington, and (4) froma friend 
in New York City. 

Does anybody suppose we would exchange these 
letters [which we are receiving almost daily] to be 
member of Congress, or President of the United 
States? 

If so, such person is mistaken. 


Gero. T. ANGELL. 


‘Glory to God in the highest, 


on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 


Our Dumb 
Animals, pub- 
lished in Bos- 
ton, in the 
interest of 
“The Ameri- 
can Humane 
Education 
Society,’’ 
ought to be 
read by every 
man, woman 
and child. 
The editor de- 
serves the 
gratitude of 
all who prefer 
peace to war 
and mercy to 
brutality. The 
tendency of 
the times is 
to foster the 
war spirit | 
among the 
school child- 
ren of our 
land, and 
literature is 
needed badly 
to counteract 
this pernici- 
ous influence. 

Cal. Home 

Alliance. 


Our Dumb 
Animals is the 
most well read 
and thoroughly 
appreciated 
publication that 
reaches our 
table. Itis be- 
yond praise. 

Morristown 
(Tenn.) Gazette. 


‘““PERSONA NON GRATA.” 


We are perfectly aware that to various 
Congressmen and other high officials who 
receive this paper every month, our attacks 
on militarism and war are no more grateful 
than are our attacks on cruel and unneces- 
sary Vivisection to the gentlemen who are 
trying to persuade themselves that in the 
interests of science it is their duty to devote 
their lives to experimentation on cats, dogs 
and other dumb creatures that depend upon 
our mercy. 

When (many years ago) we devoted a 
large amount of time and a considerable 
amount of money to investigating and ex- 
posing the poisonous adulterations of foods 
and other articles sold in our markets, fill- 
ing many columns of the Boston Herald 
during ten days [and the columns of other 
Boston daily papers] with our discoveries, 
a trade paper compared us to an old clock 
which, when it once got into a fit of strik- 
ing, never knew when to leave off. 

Another compared us to an old fellow with 
a long rifle, who, at some distance from 
the American line at the battle of New Or- 
leans, seemed to be popping away at some- 
body about as fast as he could load and fire. 


A corporal’s guard was sent out to interview 
him and the corporal asked, ‘‘ What regi- 
ment do you belong to?’’ ‘‘Don’t belong to 
no regiment,’’ was the reply. ‘‘What army 
do you belong to?’’ ‘‘Don’t belong to no 
army.” ‘Well, who are you fighting for?” 
“Fighting on my own hook.” 

Well, we are willing to admit that there 
was some truth in both representations. 


We do not wage battle for any political 
party or sectarian church, but we do feel an 
almost irrepressible temptation [as they say 
of the Irishman at the county fair] when we 
see a head that we think ought to be hit, to 
hit it—whether it be a great head or a little 
one. Of course we should be glad to have 
everybody think as we do, but until that 
happy time arrives we fear that to many 
persons we must be a ‘‘ persona non grata,” 
or in other words a person whom they would 
be perfectly willing to have lay down his 
pen and spend the rest of his life at the hot 
springs of Arkansas, or any other hot or 
cold place he may prefer. 

We believe it impossible for us in this 
great national crisis to say too much against 
the two most terrible enemies of humanity 
—tmilitarism and war. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Receipts of the M. 8S. P. C. A. for December. 
Fines and witness fees, $133.30. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. C. C. Corbin, $100; Miss J. C. Sherman, $50; 
Mrs. J. H. Wolcott, $10; Mrs. W. W. Warren, $10; 
Miss M. E. Hyde, $6; Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $3; Miss S. M. 
Hart, $3; Mrs. D. D. Slade, $2.50; Dr. Helen M. Car- 
penter, $2; Mrs. G. A. Jordan, $2; Miss Lucy E. Wat- 
son, $1.50; Mrs. L. L. Stevens, $1.50. 


Five DoLiars EAcH. 
Mrs. R. B. Fuller, Daniel French, a friend, J. C. 
Braman, Mrs. L. W. Babcock, S. Tower, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Gould, Julius A. Palmer, Robert Codman. 


OnE EAcu. 

Mrs. M. J. Weatherbee, Amelia Lindberg, 
D. Stevens, a friend, Mrs. E. G. White, 
Starbuck, F. M. Forbush, Mrs. C. H. Young, Mrs. S. 
D. Field, Mrs. I. F. Pratt, M. H. Chamberlain, Mrs. J. 
M. Lee. 

All others in sums of less than one dollar, $1.45. 

Total, $249.95. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Quincy (Ill.) Humane Society, $75.25; A. L. Faulk- 
ner, $11.55; Mrs. A. T. Poiter, $8.86; Mrs. J. Grotke, 
#7; Mrs. A. L. Fisher, $6; Miss M. E. McGraw, $5.50; 
Keene Humane Soc’y, $5.20; R. R. Peironnet, $3.12; L. 
A. Munger, 33; Julia A. H. Colby, $2.75; 
$2.70; Mrs. M. H. Winkley, #2.50; W. H. Skinner Co., 
$2.50; Staples Coal Co., $2.50; S. T. Lincoln, $2.50; R. 
C. Storey, $2.50; Mrs. W. H. Bradley, $2.50; H. A. 
Dorr, $2.25; Board of Ed. (Superior, Wis.), $2.25; O. 
A. Chillson, $2; Mrs. W. S. Edgar, $2; Arthur W. 


| $20; Mrs. A. L. Barber, $10; A friend, 36.08; Women’s 


Mrs. S. | 
Mrs. W. C. 


R. B. Folger, | 
| sand Dollars for evidence to convict ten persons in 


| dence in each case. 


Dow, $2; Maria York, $2; Mrs. W. Arnold, 82; W. 
Burt, $2; L. L. Cushman, $2; Miss A. McLaughlin, #2; 
W. A. Robinson, $1.75; S. H. Fischer, 31.75; Miss 
Roessle, $1.75; Moore’s Agency, #1.75; Mrs. E. A. | 
Ellis, $1.25; Guild’s Agency, $1.25; L. J. Wetherbee, 
$1.25; Sampson’s Agency, $1.25; Youth’s Companion, 
$0.70; F. A. Lackey, 30.52; W. I. Stanley, $0.51. 


ONE DOLLAR AND Firty CENTS Eacu. 

W. B. Boyce, H. C, Bigelow, a friend, Mrs. C. H. 
Frink, Mrs. E. W.-Lord, Mrs. W. F. Stowell, Mrs. C. 
O. Morris, Mrs. L. V. Smith, Mrs. 8. E. Wall, Mrs. D 
D. Slade. 

OnE DoLuaR Eacu. 

Miss S. R. Bowman, E. E. 
Mrs. M. F. Tuley, W. Leisenring, Alice Bancroft, 
Emily Poulsson, 8S. M. Stowe, L. P. Blackburn, Mrs. 
A. E. Dennie, M. R. Hopkins, Mrs. W. Cook, Miss S. 


Philipp, D. P. Conant, 


H. Hooker, E. Hensler, Mrs. A. M. Waite, J. C. 
Thomas, Mrs. J. C. Ames, Mrs. C. E. Perkins, C. 8. 
Whiting, Rev. C. A. Bradley, Mrs. L. F. Collins, W. 


Famulener, Mrs. J. S. Rounds, G. 
W.H. Fox, W. R. Park & Son, 

Cash, W. C. Davenport, Cash, 
bard, T. L. Church, Mrs. E. 
Mason, J. F. Meats, H. 


A. Washburn, 
Cash, O. A. 
Dr. Dwinnell, 
W. Morse, C. H. 
R. Wood, C. M. 


Hon. 

Barker, 
Dr. Hub- 
Blain, M. 
Rhodes, Dr. 


Washburn, M. F. Littell, Wm. Wood, Grumiaux’s 
Agency. 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTs Eacu. 
Miss C. M. Guernsey, J. A. Burgess, J. B. Green, 


Kenyon News Co., W. B. 


Cassius Jay. 


Clarke Co., F. M. Hackett, 
Firty Cents Eacu. 
Mrs. H. A. Dunn, C, Barber, A. A. Harvey, M. E. 
Cadwallader, E. A. Estes, M. Boice, R. L. Fiske, A. 
E. McIntyre, E. Mills, F. 8. Child, E. W. Hodkins, 
Dr. Copp, Mrs. S. K. Bolton, Mrs. 8. McKinstry, Mrs. 
E. E. Caswell, C. Bowers, Mrs. E. R. Stetson, Mrs. M. 
P. Hoover, Mrs. S. W. Thorndike, 8S. H. Thayer, Dr. 
Reber, I. M. Beedle, W. E. Parker, F. W. Bigelow, T. 
J. Carr, J.C. Beaman, Mrs. H.S. 


Caruthers, S. Gar- 
ver, Rev. E. Harrington, A. L. Clapp, N. L. Anthony, 
M. E. Hyde, E. R. Bowman, E. G. Ruth, H. E. Ferrin, 
Mrs. A. D. Phelps, Mrs. Roe, L. M. Tucker, J. W. 
Edgerly, Mrs. G. Lockhart, M. C. Holloway, C. W. 
Caider, Jr., M. L. Hamblet, Mrs. J. Blocher, Mrs. A. 
E. Denny, Sam’! O. White, R. A. Whitney, K. Russell, 
C. E. Hall, M. H. Chamberlain, Miss Chapell, Dr. 
Cane, Mrs. O. W. Durga, Mrs. C. J. Lyon, A. A. Gard- 
ner, Mrs. J. M. Ferson, Sampson's 


Agency, 
Irene Weir, E. H. Kelley, 
G. Lund, Mrs. D. Walker, 
Mrs. R. H. Collins, Mrs. A. W. Crossman, J. Chase, 
Mrs. E. E. Richards, Cash, Home Furniture Co., J. L 
Austin, Cash, R. P. Coughlin, Dr. Flynn, J. E. Walsh, 
J. B. Hanson, L. N. Francis, W. Hanna, Dr. Paige, C. 
V. Sanders, J. F. Whitmarsh, M. J. King, C. T. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. W. M. Rhodes, Cash, C rystal Creamery 
Co., B. C. Pierce, F. P. Lincoln, J. N. Dean, Dr. Fox, 


Merrill, E. A. Estabrook, 
E. E. De Normandie, H. 


| of study and observation which are infinitely prefer- 
| able, and to which no one can possibly object; and 


| their wives and children. 


W. L. Presbry, W. R. Billings, B. Huber, Dr. Page, Dr. 
Humphrey, Mrs. Shumway, Mrs. C. I. Hubbard, S. E. 
Place, C. T. Newbury, L. L. Jenkins, Mrs. J. H. Allen, 
H. E. Belknap, M. A. Milliken, Mrs. L. L, Stevens, H. 
E. Cann, D. E. Speare, J. M. Crandall, Miss C. J. Gra- 
ham, E. Farrar, C. Damon. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $94.60. 

Total, $396.30. 

Publications, $183.25. 

Interest, $6.81. 

Total, $1132.61. 

Receipts by the American Humane Education 

Society in December. 

Mrs. Annie L. Lowry, $50; Miss S. K. N. 

350; Mrs. Mary Greenough, $24.10; Mrs. 


Davidson, 
R. H. Cole, 


Penn. S. P. C. A., $5.85; Mrs. E. Phillips, $5.06; Mrs. F. 
H. Lewis, $5; Mrs. W. H. Bradley, $5; Toronto Hu- 
mane Society, $5; Clarence D. Sheldon, $5; Mrs. 
Lottie Rhodes, $6; Mrs. C.S. Rogers, #5; Mrs. G. M. 
Du Bois, $5. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars, $108.11. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law prohibiting vivisection in 
the schools. 


In behalf of ‘‘The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” I offer One Thou- 


Massachusetts of violation of our State law by cruel 
vivisection—namely, One Hundred Dollars for evi- 


* Blessed are the merciful.” 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 


“The practice of cutting open living animals, 


literally the practice of dissecting them alive, in 
the supposed“interest of science, which is called | 
vivisection, is in my judgment to be condemned. 
(Ist.) Because there is really no necessity for it. 
(2nd.) Because it has been proved to be not only 
useless but misleading. 
(3rd.) Because it takes the place of other methods 


(4th.) Because itis a gross and cruel abuse of the 
power which God has given us over the lower ani- 
mals, and virtually a surrender of our chief claim to 
mercy for ourselyes.’’— Speech at Nottingham by 
Dr. CHARLES BELL Tay Lor, F.R.C.S., Nov. 29, 1893. 

Str WILLIAM FerGusson, F.R.S., Sergeant-Surgeon 
to the Queen, says:— 


“Tam not aware of any of these experiments on 
the lower animals having led to the mitigation of 
pain or to improvement as regards surgical details.” 

Evidence before Royal Commission. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
GOES EACH MONTH TO 

All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 


Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage :— 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 
autdbiaarentslenl Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at Office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell 2 cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell—Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell ° 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to ‘Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether,or 

Horse Book, , compiled by Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents eac : 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 1 cent each 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. - 

Angell . 

The Cheek- Rein, by Geo. T. Angell 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


BSS 3538 8 8 


How to Kill Animals Humanely im CU* 
Service of | 65 
Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. 

An 1.00 


gell 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs" and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ° 2.00 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents, ink stamped, 4cents 
each; button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 
cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent each. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including ali necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to every one asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 
TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

&a~ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 


be sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


RaTES OF MEMRERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life . $100 00 | Associate ana - $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00| Branch . 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00| Children’s . 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P.C. A. 


Active Life . #100 00 | Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 5000} Branch . . 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s . 1 00 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive 
Our Dums ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 
Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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i 


